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Cjinstmas tn tiie of Coiap 

By James C. Manry 


W E are not certain of the month and day on which Christ was born. 
The spirit of the Christians of the earliest centuries was opposed to 
the observance of special days and seasons ; St, Chrysostom, for 
one example, remarks that the whoU of time is sacred because of the 
excellence of the gifts that God has given. January 6, March 25 and 
December 25 were all regarded, by different persons, as the true date. A 
general censensus of opinion in favour of Dece uber 25 came only with the 
fifth century. 

Whatever the exact date of the first Christmas, no festival is now so 
deeply plasted in the hearts and bosoms of mankind. 

I have recently been going over the work of some American poets 
of our own time, and I have been impressed with the great extent to which 
many of them are occupied with themes drawn from the life of Jesus. 
There have always been special poets of piety, and I do not refer simply 
to the modern representatives of these, who deal with religious themes exclu- 
sively. Wnat seems to be specially significant is that many of what may 
be called the general run of poets are now found mingling poems about 
Jesus with their verses on love, companionship, the beauties of nature. 

These poems which evince “ The Return of Christ ” are of varying dis- 
tinction. Many of them are of a kind never seen before, combining concrete 
realism of detail with imagination and the outreach of fairh 
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GATES AND DOORS : A BALLAD OF 
CHRISTMAS EVE 

BY Joyce Kilmer. 

• There was a gentle hostler 

, (And blessed be .his naine I) 

He opened, np the stable 

The night Our Lady came. 

Our Lady and Saint Joseph, 

He gave them food and bed, , 

■ And Jesus Christ has given hi* rn 
A glory round his head. 

So let the gate swing open 
■ However poor the mrd,\ 

Lest w eat y people V hit ^ou 

And find their Passat ge barred. 

Unlatch the door at midnight 

And let your lantern's glow 
Shine out to guide the traveller's feet 
Tq you across the snow. 

There was a courteous hostler 

(He is in Heaven to night f) 

He held Our Lady’s bridle 
' And helped her to alight, 

He spread clean straw before her 
Whereon she might lie down, 

And Jesus Christ has given him 
An everlasting crown. 

Unlock the door this evening 

And let the gate swing widCf 
Let all who ask for shelter ^ 

Come speedily inside. 

What if your yard he narrow ? 

' What if your home be. small ? 

There is a Guest is coming 

Will glorify it alk 

There was a joyous hostler 

, .Who knelt on Christmas morn ' 

Beside the radiant manger 

Wherein his Lord was borm 

His heart was full of laughter, 

How soul was full of bliss 

When Jesus, on His motfoeris lap, 

Oave him His hand to Mm, 
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Unbar your heart this evening 
And keep no stranger out, 

- Take from your soul’s great portal 
The barrier of doubt. 

To humble folk and weary 

Give hearty welcoming, 
Your breast shall be tomorrow 
The cradle of a King. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST 

By Katherine Lee Bates 


The Kings of the East are riding 
Tonight to Bethlehem. 

The sunset glows dividing, 

The Kings of the East are riding ; 
A star their journey guiding. 

Gleaming with gold and gem 
The Kings of the East are riding 
Tonight to Bethlehem. 


To a strange sweet harp of Zion 

The starry Jhosl troops forth ; 
The golden-glaived Orion 

To a strange sweet harp of Zion 
The Archer and the Lion, 

The Watcher of the North; 

To a strange sweet harp of Zion 

The starry host sweeps forth. 


There beams above a manger 
The child-face of a star; 

Amid the stars a stranger. 

It beams above a manger; 

What means this ether -ranger 

To pause where poor folks are ? 
There beams above a manger 
The child-face of a star. 
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HIS BIRTHDAY 

By May Riley Smith 


The day the Chrlst-ch fid’s tender eyes 

Unveiled their beaotyon the earth 
God HI a new star in the skies' 

To flash the message of his birth; 
And wise men read the glowing sign. 

And came to greet the Clii!d divine 


Low kneeling In the stablehs gloom, 

Their precious treasures they onrolied 
The place was rich with sweet perfniLC: 

Upon the floor lay gifts of gold. 

And thus adoring they did bring 

To Christ the earliest ofiVn’ng. 


I think no iiimbiis wreathed the head 

Of the young King so rudely thrnnet 
The quilt of hay beneath flim spread 

The sleepy kine beside Him owned 
And here and in the torn thatch 

The sky thrust in a starry patch. 


Oh, when was new-born moiiaidi shrimn! 

Within such canopy as this ? 

The birds have cradles feather lined ; 

And for their new babes princesses 

Have sheets of face without a flaw» - 

^ '»*" ' #' • 

His pillow was a wisp ol straw ! 


He chose this way, It may have been, 
That those poor motliers, everywht* 
Whose babies in the world’s great lini 
hind scanty cradle- room and fan* 
As did the babe of Bethlehem, 

May find somewhat to comfort Ifieu 





"Co tfie ^Frontier of Siitria 

A JOURNEY of ten miles fron Peshawar brought us to Janirud, at the 
entrance of the historic Khyber Pass, where passports are checked, 
Tlieie is a market and a fort here. Some cf us visited the market, 
wliere the sturdy Afghans in their picturesque dress, and guns slung over 
their shoulders, looked at us with curiosity. 

After a short stoppage we stalled with an i\fghan escort and entered 
the Pas?. Two roads go across the Khyber— one for camels, horses, etc. 
and the other for motor traffic. The most striking feature of the Pass is the 
barrenness of the mountains ; hut their height and majesty are really impres 
sive. A journey of another two miles brought us into the very heart of the 
mighty mountains, where many a brave soldier had perished while coming to 
conquer India, — the Eldorado of the East. 

The road is very good and sufficiently broad, except in a few places 
where it is narrow. On cue side of the road are deep khuds and on the 
other towering cliffs. The whole w^ay w^e had continually to go up and down 
and tnke sharp turns, which was very thrilling. At certain places the turns 
are so sharp and dangerous that we were a little nervous, but thanks to the 
skill of the lorry driver nothing happened. 

In some places we saw the Court of Arms of different regiments 
carved on the rocks, on the roadside, to commemorate soldiers, belonging to 
different regiments, w'ho had died there. We could see the railway line 
running along the mountam side at a greater height than the road, and the 
numerous tunnels through which it passes. The line goes as far as 
Landikhana, a place about 6 miles from Landikotal and 5 miles from the 
border ; but the train service goes only upto Landikotal. 

We came across many British outposts, scattered ail over the moun- 
tains, and even on highest peaks, from where soldiers keep watch. In some 
of these outposts we could see armed sentries standing* Every outpost has 
water and telephone connections. On our journey we must have come 
across innumerable telegraph posts. It is very interesting to observe how 
water-pipes and telephone wires have been carried to the highest peak, and 
it is easy to imagine the huge expense it has entailed. 



■ We saw many^ villages of tribesmen which are differeiit 
of United Provinces, Punjab ■ and Bengal, They are surrounded by ;a high 
mud.wall, with, only one entrance; inside the fQrtificaticnis.a high from 
which they keep watch and perhaps defend their village. We also saw some 
caves in ■which the tribesmen take shelter during danger# Atone place we 
saw a mosque down' below in' the valley and at another place the former 
residence of the late King Habibullab of Afghanistan# 

The Khyber is practically devoid of agriculture. Only in three places 
we saw Afghans tilling small pieces of land. Even the valleys do not admit 
agriculture, because the soil is dry— artificial irrigation imnossihip 
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to TFiE FRONTIER OF iNd IA 1 

We came back and talked to the officer who was a fine gentleman 
and very courteous to us. He gave many useful information. He 
told us that we were being watched by sentries from the nearest outpost 
by telescope, who would send the information to their head quarters. He 
said that the value of a human life, here, was only four annas and that the 
Afghans kill people only for fun or to test their aim. The British Government 
charges twelve rupees for every loaded lorry every time it enters British 
territory. During our stay we saw two lorries going to Peshawar loaded 
with grapes and other fruits. The officer brought fresh grapes from one of 
the lorries and gave it to us, which we enjoyed immensely. 

After a pleasent stay we started on our return journey, thanking the 
officer for his hospitality and kindness. Thus ended a trip we had so 
eagerly looked forward to, and after visiting a place of great historic interest 

we started for Allahabad the same day. Good-bye Khyber 1 




5ARADINDU SaNYaL, 
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SOUNDS CRAZY 

Punctuate this and it will not sound so crazy. 

A funny iitlle man told this to me 
Heli in ii snowdrift in June said he 
, f went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jeilyiish iioat up in a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 
I stirred my miik with big brass key 
I opened my door on my bended knee 
I beg your pardon for this said he 
But ’tis true when told as it ought to be 
'Tis a puzzle in punctuation you see. 


^nmml excursion, 1933 

(Physics Students’ Association) 

I T is with great pleasure that I gire a brief general account of the annual 
excursion organized this year during the recent Diwali vacations. 
We were contemplating to go to the western side this time but tl;e pro- 
ximity of the final practical examination forced us to conduct the exxursion 
for a comparatively shorter period. Secondly due to the present economical 
crisis, it was our earnest desire that the purses of parents and guardians 
of those who accompany us might not bs taxed heavily and tO we went to 
Delhi, Jaipur and Agra only, staying at every place for two days. We 
had only five days’ holidays at o.u- disposal but as we were unavoidably 
detained at Agra we had to re naiii oat a day longer aii.l I will be failing 
in my duty if I forget to thank our Principal for very kin ily granting leave 
to those who were out on the trip. 

A party of 24 students and three members of the staff left for Delhi on 
the ea^ening of the 17th October. Phe journey of a party of students is 
seldom uneventful. On our way to Delhi one of the bogies in which soma 
of us were caught fire ani if the next stopping station would have 
been a little more ahead the fire might have provaJ to be a destructive 
one. The party reached Delhi the next morning, Pn.icip.i I Sen of the 
Hindu College very kindly placed his college halt at our disposal. Accord- 
ing to our programme that day we visited the Delhi Electric Supply and 
Traction Co., Ltd., the Birla Mills and the Statesman l-’ress. The evening 
was spent in the parks and lawns of New Delhi, and on the second day 
we saw some of the places of historical importance and photographic 
iBterest, Places worth mention are -- 

L Tomb of Safdarganj* 

The Kutub. 

3. The tomb of Humayiin* 

4, The Juma Masjicl * 

5- The Fort. 

Our second day’s programme at Delhi !«i most of its charm on 
account of heavy and incessent rain througluut tite day but it was carried 
out with unslackened interest. 
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ANNUAL EXCURSION, 1933 

On the night of the 19th we started for Jaipur. Some of us acquired 
a rather pessimistic view of the success of the excursion because the very 
beginning had not been good. Having passed the night in the “ Toy-com- 
partments of the B. B. & C. I. Ry. metre guage we reached Jaipur the 
following morning. I cannot heip mentioning that 27 of us were quite com- 
fortable but only one individual was greatly disgusted because the doorways 
of the latrines in the compartment would not allow him in and he had to 
pass the morning hours in a half-sleeping mood, shouting out now and 
then some funny remarks or the other. The party greatly missed the 
president of the association Prof. Sur but I on my part would congratulate 
him that he wisely evaded the metre guage journey which his colleague 
enjoyed his most. 


“I 

..ill 


The weather at Jaipur was quite nice. Here we were lucky enough 
to get the ‘ Best ’ lodging and to our great surprise ‘ Free ’ boarding. 
I do not appropriate words to express our obligation to our friend 
Mr. C. N. Modawal and our host at Jaipur but on behalf of the members of 
the association I must heartily thank both of them for their kind hospitality 
and the ‘ Home Comforts ’ provided for us. Therewe saw. 


1. Ram Niwas Gardens. 

2. The Zoo and the Museum. - 

3. Maharajah’s College. 

4. Old Observatory. 

5. Maharajah’s School of Arts and Crafts. 

6. The Galta Fall. 

7. The Ajmer palaces. 


It was with great reluctance on the part of our Vice-President Mr. 
A. C. Roy that we left for Agra on the night of the 21st. Atul Baboo 
tried his best to put in some more time there and enjoy the easy life with 
all the home comforts but then the Head of the Department could not 
tolerate this increasing idleness on the part of one of his subordinates. 

The last but one instalment of the journey — from Jaipur to Agra— was 
perhaps the most troublesome for all of us. On account of heavy rush 
of passengers from Ajmer two of our comrades lost one trunk and one 
bedding respectively. The owner of the trunk, I do not know whether 
intentionally or unintentionally boarded a female compartment at Jaipur 
and when he had to get down he forgot to take out his suit case. 
After enjoying all the pleasures of a crowded train we reached Agra in two 
batches by two different trains. 
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Agra was the last place in our programme. On the day of arriva 
we visited the fort and the Taj. Next morning we started for Fateh 
pur Sikri by motor lorry and saw it very thoroughly. 

We devoted about three hours there and then left for the Upper Aii 
Observatory where Dr. Chatterji, the Director, had very kindiv -irrangec 
a demonstration, for us. He spared one member of the staff and he vcrj 
thoroughly explained everything about the processes of recording the velocity 
direction, and humidity of the upper regions and some instruments. 

In the end we visited the Dayal Bagh institute but as we were rather 
late we could not see the workshop which we greatly missed. 

The party started back for Allahabad on the 23rd evening and 

reached here the next morning at four xvith happy and pleasant memories 

of the jolly period of the trip. 

Concluding I wish to thank the tourists most warmly for the healthy 

co-operaton and friendly spirit which they maintained throughout' the 
excursion. «> “‘t- 


P. L. Saha I, 

Gen. Secy., P. S. A 


EAST WINDOW 


When I arise each morning 

I go to my window to pra 
I stand by my lovely east window 
lo greet the newborn day, 
I let the morning sunlight 
Flood away my care ; 
When I depart from that pure light 
I leave my burden, there. 
And start my day with wonder, 

And know that ! li pr^e tr 
['here's magic in ni> east window 
When the morninn .mi .tii, 


m Th$ Christ iam, 





SnDian artJ)ttEttu«-tts ^gsjtfjolosp 
ani ®t0torj ; 

i 6 ^ pleasure trip. It is a battle, a mill that grinds.” 

Modern Architecture seems incapable of progress except in a 
circle. A hundred years ago the western archeologists exhausted the 
classical ; and the study of the Gothic Architecture was taken up with a 
fervour which developed into a sort of religious mania. Enthusiasts were 
to be found in the last generation who diverted their heedful observations 
towards the history of Indian Architecture. The subject is still, how- 
ever, exceedingly obscure, so much so, that the amateur has felt himself 
free to offer the most fantastic theories on this diverse theme. Mr. Ruskin, 
for instance, formed the origin of the Lombardic Art in the carnivorous 
appetite of the Lombard. 

It is a great advance in the literary output that the history method 
should be applied to the study of architecture ; and the theories evolved 
from the inner consciousness of emotional writers are being replaced by the 
patient study of monumentary buildings. The vices and failures of that 
forgotten period are buried by time ; only its finer imitations have been 
hereafter, maintained in the noble spaciousness of the grounds, and the 
tranquil dignity that still lingers round in India. It is a standing lesson of 
what the Arts have lost in the rush of modem fancies. The development 
of Architectural Art in India is of the highest interest for a sound study of 
the subject. It has an entire difference of adaption from the Western 
buildings. Mr. Furgusson, whose genius the history of the Indian art is 
due to, remarks, “ It will undoubtedly be conceded by those who are 
familiar with the subject, that for certain reasons Indian buildings are un- 
rivalled. They display an exuberance of fancy, and a lavishness of labour 
and an elaboration of details to be found nowhere else.” We have very 
poor knowledge of a landmark in Indian history — and its architecture like- 
wise — ■before the invasion of Alexander the Great, in the 4th century B. C 
For later periods there are fortunately a few examples dated by raonumen- 
tary inscriptions, and for others by applying the scientific principles deve- 
loped by Thomas Rickman ; for the discrimination of other styles and the 
relative ages of architectural work, we are enabled to arrange the monu- 
ments of India approximately in dironological sequence. 


■ ''' : ' ' ' 
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Ib the early 'architecture of \Indk aS' in that of Burma^ China, and 
Japan wood was mostly or almost solely employed: It was in the 3rd 
century B. C, that stone became largelyvused as the architectural material. 
Bricks were, however, used for engineering purposes only. The reign of 
Asoka the Great— a convert tO' Buddhism^ — whose rule practically' extended 
over the whole India- except'the extreme' South, is the starting point of 
the history of Indian Art. The earliest of these were stupas, or hemispherical 
burial mounds enshrining the relics of the Blessed One. The stupas and 
pillars together with the remains of chapels and monasteries and hermitages, 
provide the earliest visible evidences of Indian Architecture. The stupas 
are monumentary structures which may be regarded as Conventional 
Architectural Substitutes ” for sepulchral mounds and were constructed to 
enshrine the relics of Buddha or of his notable desciples or sometimes even 
to mark the noteworthy scenes and events of his traditional life. The great 
stupa at Sanchi in the Bhopal State, a few miles from Bhilsa, is now the 
most entire of the class as it still retains the gateways which must have 
been a feature of all stupas though perhaps mostly in wood; The whole 
of the super-structure of the Sanchi examples is essentially wooden in 
character, and it is astonishing that it should have stood for twenty 
centuries nearly uninjured/’ 

The earlier cave temples are of about the same age as the stupas. 
Some of them bear inscriptions of Asoka and his successors in the second 
century B. C. And the earlier cave faCa'des in western India indicate the 
identity of style, and connexion of the patterns from which both must have 
been imitated. The Buddhist rock- excavations are of two types : the 
Chaitya or assembly halls with vaulted roofs of considerable height. The 
typical Chaitya consists of a nave of side aisles terminating in an apse or 
semi-dome, and separated from it by pillars and containing in front of it a 
rock-cut stupa serving as an object of circumambulation. - The faGades of the 
assembly hall are covered with sculpture— some of them very richly-- and 
to guard it against the inclemency of the weather, a screen was contrived 
and cut in the rock in front of the faCade with large windows on the upper 
half for the entrance of light This mode of lightening by a great arch over 
the entrance attracted . considerable . attention as being admirably adapted 
for its purpose. As. Furgusson remarked, “ nothing invented before or 
since is lighted so perfectly, and the disposition of the part of the interior 
for an assembly of the faithful..., is what the Christians reached in after 
times but never quite 'equalled/’ : On, the front of this porch— now in a very 
dilapidated state there was- originally a wooden music gallery, where in the 
words of Asokas edict the sound of the drums of the Phamnia was heard 
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instead of wai-drun :s= ” annDiiiidng the great festivals or general meetings 
of the Sangha. 

The sculpture here lilse that of Sanchi is remarkably robust and free 
from dry academic manneriems of the Gardhara School, proving that there 
was an original and highly developed School of Figure-sculpture in India 
before the Hellenistic sculptors of the Kushan court broke the tradition 

which made it unlawful for an artist to represent the person of the Blessed 

OjQe. 

The second type' of rock- excavations-^ are : known as Viharas or 
nionasteiies devoted to the residence of Buddhist monks and ascetics. They 
i^eneraliy consisted of a hail surroundin.^ which were a number of sleeping 
cubicles. On the North-West Frontiers of India are found a remarkable 
class of remajns—niuch ruined though, but that must have abounded in 
sculptures belonging to the Buddhist cult It is amongst these that we find 
the liTbt lepiesentation of Buddha and of the characters belonging to the 
Buddlust pantheon. In the time of the great Gupta Dynasty from about 
A. L), 3d0 to 500 Ine archilectural forms developed in variety and richness 
of, decoiiitioii. lo the , columns .were assigned . higher square-bases and 
soaietinies a sur-base. In Kashmir from the 8th century, if not earlier* 
liii the Moharn medan conquest, we find a style of architecture possessing 
a certain quasi -classical element which has little, if any, connexion with the 
art of the rest of India, 1 he best known specimen of the Kashmir style 
is the temple of P^lartand about three miles east of Islambagb. The trefoiled 
or cusped arch on the portico is a striking peculiarity of the style and 
may have been derived from the ichnography of the Buddhist Chaitya. 

It is used decoratively, however, rather constructively. The pillars and 
the pilasters of the portico bear a close resemblance to some of the forms 
of the Roman Doric, and have usually sixteen shallow flutes on the shafts 
with numerous members in the base and capital,.., 

In the Himalayas the architecture is still wooden in character, raised 
on stone basements and is often picturesque. In the Nepal valley we see 
hemispherical, Chaityas or stupas on low bases with lo,fty brick spires, nnd. 
some of them are of great antiquity. 

The southern portion of the vast peninsula is peopled by a race 
knowii as Dravidians, and, therefore, to their architecture we may con- 
veniently assign the same name. The best available specimen of the 
Dravidian art is that of seven Pagodas or the Mamallapuram raths on the 
sea-shore, 35 miles south of Madras. The most renowned of it is a mono- 
lith temple at Mahabalipur. To the same age is classified the early rock- 
cut temples on a grand scale, of the Kailasha, at Ellora, dedicated to Siva 
and dating from the eighth century A. D, A monolith on an enormous 
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scale, it coBstitutes otje of the -wonders of tbe world. It is the culmina- 
tion of the rock-cutting in India. The Dravidian style is distinctly wooden 
in origin, and on the very attenuated pilasters of the outer walls, and the 
square pillars are true evidences. As the contemporary northern styles 
are charactenze4J>y'#he prevalence of vertical lines, the Dravidian Archi- 
tecture is also marked by horizontal mouldings and shadows, and the 
towers and gopurams” are storeyed. One of the best example of the 
latter style is the temple at Tanjore erected in 1025 A. D. The body of 
this temple is of two storeys about SO feet high, while the pyramidal tower 
rises to a total height of 190 feet. The design of the regular Dravidian 
temple is a square base ornamented externally with pilasters and contain- 
ing the cell that holds the image. Over the shrine rises a pyramidal 
tower always divided into storeys, a division that is characteristic of Dra- 
vidian temples. 

Now turning to the Indo- Aryan style. The essential part of this 
art are the rectangular cells containing the image or idol of god, and a 
curvilinear steeple with vertical ribs by which it is surrounded. A porch is 
generally added m front of the doorway to the cell but this is not essen- 
tial, As Hindu ritual is individualistic and not congregational, the temple 
service does not essentially require more than a fitting shrine for the diety 
and a verandah or porch for the custodian of it. For the style of archi- 
lecture most characteristic of the Gupta period, one must turn to the ancient 
capitals olTndian dynasties least affected by the storm of Mohammedan 
iconoclasm which began to sweep over northern India in the eleventh cen- 
tury and continued to rage at irregular intervals down to the reign of Au- 
rangzeb. Bhuvaneshwar, which from an unknown time of antiquity was the 
capital of the kingdom of Orissa or Kalinga, is one of them. Surrounded 
by rocky hills in the caves of which Jain and Buddhist hermits found snug 
retreats, Bhuvaneshwar — “ Lord of the Universe” in course of centuries ac- 
quired an odour of sanctity which at once raised its religious importance to 
the status of Benares and other places ; a city of the Gods— encircled by the 
pilgrims' procession path filled with hundreds of temples. 

In the centre of the group, towers the steeple of the great Linga-raj 
temple over hundred and e ghty feet high, a masterpiece of fine masonrv 
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style may be mentioned the Kutub Minar at Delhi, one of the finest 
pillars in the world. It is still 240 feet high and ornamented and adored 
by projecting balconies and richly carved belts in between. May it be 
said that even if Islam borrowed most of the constructive elements of its 
architecture from the building craft in India, artistic merits depend upon 
in which these elements were used, and in this Mohammedan art shows an 
originality and sense of fitness of its own. As Furgusson remarked about 
the early Indian Muslim architecture, “ invented by the Pathans,” who he 

says, had strong architectural instincts and could hardly go 

wrong in any arcbitectural project they migit attempt/’ ^ 

Sher Shah s tomb finely placed in the centre of an artificial lake is 
one of the noblest of the Indian monuments. The terrace on which it is 
built is 300 feet square and the dome of the sanctuary is the second lar* 

gest in India, being 71 feet in diameter or 13 feet more than the tomb of 
laj Mahal The structural scheme of the tomb with its central octagonal 
chamber surrounded by arcaded corridors is very similar to' that of the- 
niany-spired Bengali temples. Many , other remarkable monuments of 
Afghan rule in India are found at Mandu, the former capital of the Sultanate 
of Malwa. Built upon a great plateau overlooking the valley of the 
Narbada r.ver, Mandu played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Atala Mosque at Jaunpur re- 

presents another local development of the same school, most likely based 
upon pre-Mohammedan craft traditions of Benares, which had bean a great 
centre from the dawn of Indian history right down to the modern 
'times/ '■■■ ' . . 

But alas! I have extended my preiiniinaries so much so that I arr 
forced to squeeze my further accounts. The Mohammedan Architecture 
is equally amusing and I wish to speak upon it some time later. M ithout 
entering into minor details permit me, gentle readers, to jump down to the 
architectural pieces of the great Shah Jahan’s time. ■■ 

Many centuries of practice within these lines had developed extra- 
ordinary technical skill without exhausting the immense fertility of inven- 
tion possessed by the Indian craftsmen, when the Mohammedan conquest 
made a revolutionary change in their heriditary craft practice. Thousands 
of craftsmen were forced into the service of Islam in different parts of Asia 
and Europe, and put to work indiscriminately at the bidding of their masters. 
Thus upto the reign of Shah Jahan th 3 Mogul court could boast of having 
many fine craftsmen, both Hindu and Mohanmedans. The most famous 
of Shah Jahan’s buildings owe much of their beauty to their faultless 
contours, the white marble "#ith' wliioh- they are ; faced leading itself 

* History of Indian Architecture S88. 
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admirably to the efforts, of the masons to achieve this purity of line. 
The reticence in sculptured ornamentaiion which orthodox Muslim senti- 
ment also helped in the same direction, while its jewel-like enrichment 
adds to the Taj Mahal at Agra a peculiar feminine charm. It was erected 
over the grave of his beloved wife, Arjumand Banu Begum— otherwise 
Mumtaz Mahal, ‘‘ the Elect of the Palace” . The Taj, makes an audacity 
of the simple but imposing mass and through the exquisite deliquacy of its 
;nsurface ornament. A number of contemporary accounts written in Persia 
> give a detailed list of the craftsmen employed, and consent in placing 
first Master (Ustad) Isa"^ or Muhammad Isa Effendi as the best designer 
and draftsman of the day. His great mosque, Jumma Masjid at Delhi is 
strikingly picturesque when its tali minarets and imposing gateways and 
domes are silhoutted against a sunset sky. His Dewan-i-Khas cr Hall 
of the Private Audience, and Dewan i-Am of the Public Audience are also 
remarkably beautiful because of their uncommon dazzling lustre and 
lavishness of labour. 

Summing and recapatulating the whole, we may say that the de- 
velopment of Indian Architecture has been in some respects steadier 
and in some ways erratic than that of the Sister Art. The change in 
the modes of Indian Architecture has often been deplored. It has been 
urged that it was the beginning of a divorce between civilization and 
architecture that has been fatal to both of them. 


For such a change was inevitable. Architecture cannot be se- 
parated from the general progress of civilization. Ihe master-mason 
is not qualified to maintain his place among the sharper wits, so be has 
to fall back to the position of the executant of the designs cf men cf 
wider training and erudition. 


G. R. SOLAPUREER, 

i Ycmg. Scume^. 


E. B, HavelTs “ A Handbook of Indian Arts. 





Y u u may say she was a rebel-or. at least on the 

•I. against the existing and acknowledged ! 

haracter. Even as a little girl she knew what she w' 
er own opinions, quite independently of those of others." 

In a certain way, she was a good looking child bm 
that she was of a stamp totally differep, f„m ,h., 
age . Her eyes were not restless and 
plaintive, but large, 
fine; but 
almost too 
large and the 


prominent nor were they dark am 

her only beauty was her smile. The brow above fh 
pronounced for that of a wonmn ; ft, mnmh ws a Me ta 
-jnose somewhat irregular. Her hair mo i-t, u i 

thick, was straight and rather light-coloured. For the’resrshe 
grown and vigorous, with a full strong voice - Ld al 1 ? 

maturity, she developed a fine figure ! ’ as she approachec 

to their f^ci^itlTn ^ ®“bmi( 

( 2 ) 

There was a small incident, when she was not moro a a . 
had her first trouble with her brother-in-law ! Somethin^ h ^ 

With on. Of his b„si„».sp.cul.«nns and ho ^^d it pCh' 

She was there with her sister. So cruelly did he speak to h 

iiatter, for which she was not the least to blame tLt the 
It last rose and left the room to hide her tears 'sh^ h ^ 

)ehind and walking up to him, with her usual dauntles r'’ 

vhy he treated her sister thus. * 

Mind your own business, you impertinent.. •> ur a 

b ssie IS my business and you are a brute ’'=!,»■* . • 

Wn»d, ol,nd.ingh«H.,lnfiaJ hantoTTT*" 

.« chnh^«, hi, m,„d ind , S. td 
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But next, when her sister scolded her, in her own gentle fashion, 
for her wicked words, she, heedless towards defending herself, asked, 
Were not;his words to you wicked also, sister ? It was not your fault 
if some of his projects in the market didn't turn true ! Ought you to be 
sworn at for that ? ” 

“ No, dear, but you see, he is my husband and husbands can say 
hat they wish to their wives. ” , 

“ Then I will never have a husband ” announced she with a firm 
decision I 

And there the matter ended ! or, rather it didn’t j it gave her some 
matter to reflect upon the “ inflictions ” of men upon women. “ What 


And as she grew, so grew her resolve ! She was more o: 
freethinker. Her interests were varied. She reflected upon : 
too. She would ponder for hpurs and hours, and at the end, 
would wake up from her thoughts, she would heave a deep sigh c 
was at a loss to realize the necessity of marriage 1! 

avoided all men. She experienced their impoliteness 

step and her indignation increased ; The blood revolted in her ve 
turned into a preacher. With each of her friends — why were ii 

few, she would discuss over men’s negligence and vulgarity as s 

call it. Each would she warn against the clutches of men and 
would she struggle to arouse rebellious feelings against th( 
possessed of relentless energy. 

Anyway, it was but success ! Whensoever she would 
some neighbouring girl was going to enter into matrimonv. s' 



the modern woman 

as soon as you once become his— the beloved object. Then, 
posed to see nothiftg, reason nothing, understand nothing, 
renounce all judgment, all reflection, all perspicacity 1 Are 
for such blindness ; are you willing to be put to this un: 
jugation ? Why not love women— your own sisters ? 

are just men! Eh, 
they are whitened sepulchres— as false as the sea ! I have see: 
eyes the little consideration and good manners they have ! 
she would narrate of the rude behaviour of her brother- 
fresher energy, she would resume, “ Just imagine, in a train, 
who, thanks to his tailor, looked well, as I thought at tl 
carefully took off his boots in order to put on a pair of old si 
this in face of me ! Another — an old man. who was nmKnKKr 


X Xicui. uui£.ucu, &UC woma rise up, i tRmU, k iiave given you enough 
and I hope you will think before your leap. ” She would leave her ! The 
terrified girl would then rise and heave a relieving sigh. Every girl in the 
neighbourhood was afraid of her. They avoided her as long as they could. 
Ihey would hide themselves behind the doors if they saw she was passing ! 
She was thought to be something unworldly I 

{ 3 ) 

The taxi-driver thinking it to be his lawful right, to turn to left, 
banked the steer with rash force and with a terrible jump the light car 
bumped against a heavy lorry and was squirted turtle-flat 1 

They burst into a zeal of laughter 1 Ait rang with it!! They were 
some college girls. His attention was also dirawnl Pushing them aside 
with both his arms, he ran to her, lifted her from the' ground, where she 
still lay terror-stricken, and pulled a kerchief '|rom his poclcet to wipe away 

she hesitated, she c^uld scarcely raise her eyes— they were 

seeking the earth — his feet ? “ He was a strong man ! ” 

“ Are you niuch hurt ” rang a voich in her ears, which she felt was 
pleasing! She tried to speak but could not I She struggled, and 


t ■ f 
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the girl8!were waiting for him . . . and with a look, he left her !! She 
tried to re-start i Her feet were'heavy. She>alked a few steps, ‘.her'heart 
beat; she paused ; and with strange traces of quiet emmotions, she watched 
him go with them 1! For the first time was seen a tear stand in her eye 
and she stood there staring vacantly in the direction he had gone, and it 
was rather late when she realized that] he was gone 1! She stretched her 
eyes wide to see “ something A long, straight and deserted road Jay be- 
fore her, she turned, and with slow but steady steps began to walk back 
to her lodge 111 

She had heard of another r' friend rushing into.’ love 

Of course, she didn’t love 1! 


R. SiNHA. 

// year Science. 


- ^ V r me road that leads to bigger things ■ 

I want to walk with springing feet, while ail my soul just sins 
I want to see new vistas, new heavens, and new earth ' 

I want to be forever glad for life’s sweet gift of birth 

T r"!!* ^ ^ fancy undefiled 

I want to be,farasl may, just iifcea little child • 

I want to love the pMslng hour and day, and dreamy night 

I ’^^“0 low >ny neighbors, and the old earth’s pulsing sod 

want to go ahead, and just make friends with G( 


-Jean (ySrim in 


r 






appreciation of ^^ortrs^ortji 

“ Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force, 

But where shall Europe’s latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing power.** 

—Matthew Arnold. 

■I^ORDSWORTH was surpassingly great within that sphere, which he 
V V has made peculiarly his own. He is as truly the poet of the 

mysterious world called nature, as Shakspeare is the poet of the 

. human life. 

Wordsworth can be enjoyed not by those who want quick results, 

immediate thrills and tunes which they can easily remember, but by those 
who are patient enough and who can read his poems broodingly with the 
pursuit of knowledge, with some aim in hand and with that great ideal who 

- wrote, these charms, in view. 

Those who can follow him in his deep researches in the dim recesses 
of German charcoal burners, will feel the benigning influence of his sister 
They will be rewarded by that instinct, that gift of rare poetic powers. ” 
Those who have not the understanding th follow him, those who have not 
the heart that "watches and receives”, who cannot induce a “happy stillness 
of the mind” feat Wordsworth valued, those who are engrossed in the 
empty materialism of the modern world as Wordsworth has put, 

“ The world is too mudj with ns, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boom 1 ” 

will find him dull and void. To Wordsworth the path of escape from the 

material world lay through communion with nature. 

He teaches uf that if we surrender ourselves*passively to the influence 
of nature, she will communicate her active -influence to us, and ,we shall 
reach the fulfilment of our destiny by this method. He is never tii:ed of 
his message that nature and the deep joy in nature, are and should be the 

great formative influences in the life of man. 

They can find there no love (in the proper sense of the word),' We 
}polc in vain for “the glory of words, ” “the sensuous beauty of Ifliiase, ’* 
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, iveats possessions, there will be none of Shelley*s glowing yet delicate sense 

of tenderness and colour. We are disappointed if we look for that Miltonic 
style. He does not wonder like Keats and Shelley in the kingdom of 
romance. To him tomance is nature and nature is romance. To him a 
faery is a gift of nature probably some divine flower sent by God to him 
for his personal enjoyment and pleasure. He has nothing to say about 
roots of relish sweet” and “honey wild and manna dew.” 

« ^A^t mysterious key by which we can enter into the 

world of natare and find in it the very temple of God, in which and through 
which he will draw close to him. 

Wordsworth’s poetry has indeed been admired for its wisdom and 
truth for its spotless purity as Tennyson says of the Laureate wreath which 

he wears, that it is, ^ 

“Greener from the brows 

The cuckoo is to the Poet 
A voice, a mystery. ' 

Wordsworth with his worldwide fame ranks among the first class poets. 
He has added a permanent element to the world’s thought. 

If Shakespeare will live by his richness and wide compass, Keats b> 
beauty, Byron by his unpassioned and eloquent energy, Milton by hi', 
sublimity, Wordsworth wilflive by his “Direct appeal to will and f-And,,.. • 


R. D. Bhatnagar, 

II Year, Arts, 







Religion 

■Religion is not of recent growth, nor has it come into existence 
JLl. only with the progress of civilization. It has existed in some form 

or other from the very beginning. Even in the hoarv 
past, when the world was covered in a dark veil of superstition and sava 
gery, man practised some sort of religion. The sudden breaking out of 
fires m the jungle, the tempetuous rising and falling of the raging waves 
of the sea. the terrible hissing and fatal assaults of snakes, the roaring of 
hungry lions, deluging downpours of rains, all inspired the primitive man 
with awe, and thus called forth the fervent prayer and worship of the 
savage heart. In the fragrant charms of flowers and in the ugliness of 
night, in the bitterness of cold and in the cruelty of heat, in the howling 
of winds and in the calmness of weather, everywhere he perceived gods 
and goddesses. Though at that time there was not much refinement 
^n was not without religion. He was unconsciously religious-away 
from God but remote from atheism. 

As man advanced in civilization his knowledge increased, and with 
the expansion of his knowledge, heavenly light dawned on him. Man came 
to realize the existence of God-the Supreme Being who is omnipotent 
omniscient and omnipresent, the Creator and Ruler of all. Our dail 
lives, both material and spiritual, are largely regulated according to the 
dictates of our religion ; and truly religion is the only boat in which" We 
can cross the turbulent sea of life. 

Religion has been variously defined. The dictionary defines it as 
belief in the existence of God and man’s dependence unon Him ■ ^u ’ c ^ 
and words bv wh.ch this belief is expressed, and agreement of life and 
action with duty towards God, It has also been called the path that leads 
to God. “Religion is the supernatural explanation of the Universe 
Some people define it as “ the opiate of the people.” Some even mainta' 
that religion is nothing but “ a hazy belief in the, hereafter. ” Some hot" 
headed youths have condemned religion. A leading lawyer defined it as “ ' 
set of dogmas, some of them reasonable, most of them irrational ^ 
pounded by the hierarchy of priests to ensure their own 'aggrandiseniint 

and the enslavement of human intellect. ” “ Religion is a galling yoke on ’ 
the neck of sufiering humanity.” “ Religion is a disguise for exploitation » : 

**It u a doak of hypocrisy.” 
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Religion has manifested itself in the world in various names and 
foriM, This is why we see so many religions in the world. There are 
Christianity, Buddhism, Jainism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism and so forth. 
Each of these claims to be a true reli^on, and all have elements of truth 
in them. They are like the numerous radii of a circle, all coming from 
different directions, but converging into the one centre. Religion must 
aim at the perfection of man— at leading him up to God. A true religion 
stands for broad-mindedness, toleration and truth, and not for narrow- 
mindedness, bigotry and hypocrisy ; of the former the more we have the 
merrier, of the latter the less we have the better. There is not really any 
gulf between one religion and another. A true Hindu is an unconscious 
Mohammedan, and a true Mohammedan an unconcious Christian and vice 
versa; and if through our ignorance we see any difference, then it is not 
the fault of religion. To measure 'the depth of a man’s goodness we have 
to go deep into the secret chambers of his heart, since outward appearances 
are ever deceptive and misleading. The aim of religion is to elevate our 
character and bring within our reach all that is ennobling, good, righteous 
and ultimately godly, * 

_ The man of religion cuts off his relations with the world and roams in 
thatterrestnal paradise where all is happiness and bliss-where the joys of 
unrejncted freedom abound. He may suffer privation here, but he is pro- 
mised peculiar rewards in the world to come. 

Religion is the bread bf life. It can sustain life even in the midst of 

mi^nes^and troubles. The worldly man wants food, clothing and shelter 
to keep body and soul together. But the man “ who has cast all his cares 

necess-f very much worry about the material 

ke^r? ^«^ven descend to bring spiritual food to 

Keep him a living soul ^ . 

Though the world may desert him, a virtuous man is never forsaken 

by God. In the utter despair of life, religion is a ray of hope ; when we arc 
drowning in the sea of miseries, ,t is like a life-buoy. It brings consolation 
to the poor, and continuance of bliss to the rich. 

Religion marks man off from the brute. In' the words of Tennyson- 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hand of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends. 



RELIGION 

It IS religion that raises man in the scale of ci 
beings we must show our gratitude to the kind God wl 
many favours and blessings on manlrinH , 

Let us all join in the chorus when the poet sings, 

It is religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live. 

It is religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die ; 

After death its joys will be 
Lasting as eternity ; 

Be the living God my friend, 

Then my bliss shall never end. 


Mahenbra Behari LaLj, 
n Year Arts. 


The world is full o’ ruts, my boy, 
Some shalier and some deep i 
An’ every rut is full of folks as 
High as they can heap. 

Each one that’s growlin’ in the 
ditch 

Is growlin’ at his fate, 

An wjshin’he had got his chance 
Before it was too date. 

They lay it ail on someone “else, or 
Say’twas just their luck— - 
They never d n c e consider -that 
’twas 

Caused by lack o’ pluck. 

But here’s the word o’ one that’s 
lived 

Clean thi'oug, from s o u p to 
nuts ; . 

The Lord don’t send no derricks 
round 

T’ hist folks out o’ ruts. 
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Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet. 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgement Seat, 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed nor Birth 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the 

■ ■ ■ , earffe",! 

—The Ballad of East and West, 

K UDYARD KIPLING was born at Bombay in 1865. His father John 

Lockwood Kipling, the son of a Wesleyon preacher was an architect 
. who had served his apprenticeship in Staffordshire potteries, and 
fether been engaged in the decoration of South Kensington Museum. 

unng the American War, the years immediately following, the trade of 
Bombay highly prospered. The Government and the people being happy 
a need was felt for artists to improve and rebuild certain portions of the 
town and Lockwood Kipling was appointed as professor of Architectural 
sculpture m the British School of Art, Bombay. 

Thiis, it was in this cosmopolitan city of Bombay, that Kipling spent 

his firsUhree years-a time when a child receives his early ineffac^ble 
impressions that shape his future conceptions and in which the heart of a 

c 1 like Kiplmgs possessing a sensitive nature and an active disposition 
lies exposed to the myriad influences that colour his imagination. He was 
eager and interested in all the aspects of life in a city like Bombay, where 
gleaning from all races from all lands” presents a diversified and pic 
turesque varieties of human condition. ^ 

1878 1871 and again came back in 

B!dL d n letters.at the School of Westward Ho at 

Bedford m Devon. His extraordinary talents won him immense reputa 
tion. He became the editor of, and contributor to the local B-,M a 
Journal. He also ventured to send a copy of his verses for the London 
Journal. It was at this time, that his parents got some of h 
secretly printed under the title of “Schoolboy Lyrics”~the first 

leaving school, he secured a pos*ition^[r“ C 3 
and Mflitary Gazette,” Lahore, organized by the managers and owners'll 

Allahabad Pioneer”. He was called the “ clever pup ” by the Chief 
Editor who gave him a free hand in the contribution to the paper bufaf 

the same time he exacted full labour of the newspaper office. 







KIPLING : A STUDY 

In 1887, after a successful five years^ wc 
Included in the editorial staff of "Allahabad Pionee 
Dr. Hill, a professor of Science attached i 
career was mostly spent at Allahabad and Lahore 
obtained an intimate knowledge of India, her 
saying so much about bis parentage and early 
my attention to estimate the real worth of his 
Kipling, appeared on 

become a mere legend and Browningism was 
Fitzgerald had begun enchanting the world ’ 
his sweet, half- melancholy 
of Omar Khayam known 
were followed by William 
lastly the grave figure of Thomas Hardy, 
cruelties of the world. 

During all these stages of 
the literary firmament, r’ — * — 
voice, the Creator’s glory and 
but without any reco':’nitioD. 
distinguished as a brilliant star and 
Really speaking, he does not belong to the 
and thus he has been handicapped of the 
His r ■ 

Anglo- India, (2) Relating to 
that need no imagination, 
passion, no emotion 
terest. But there 
not be tinted with 


: =5 w ui K ar x^anore, lie was 
^ioneer ”, Here he lived with 
to Muir College. His early 
during which time he 
customs and traditions. After 
attainments let me confine 
verses. 

the literary horizon, when Tennyson had 
! fast developing into a creed, 
with the miraculous touch of 
verses of his famous translation of the “ Rubayyat 
for its pessimism and cult of pleasure. They 
ith, Oscar Wilde and 
g of the bitterness and 


poetry, Kipling has been a solitary st£ 
singing in a sxveet, melodious but half melanc 
, --^--1 at times reaching the zenith of poetic hei 
Due to so many luminaries he could no 
he glimmered faintly but steai 
generation he really bek 
due reward of his hard labours, 

poems are classified under three beads— fl) Those dealing i 
J services, (3) On general themes— the subj 
no thought and hence there is no feeling 
in Kipling’s verses. They are dry and void of 
is room for pathos, for tears in his verses which 
various hues like those of — tu o, „ 
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So IS Kipiing m the realm of ballad ” for which he has been con» 
ferred upon the. title of the ‘‘ Apollo of the Banjo 

The Victorian age was a period of material and economic prosperitj^ 
middle class rule and Tory democracy. Providence smiled on the English 
nation. It was also a period of great awakening — when Tennyson’s 
verses echoed in the domain of literature, Gladstone and Disraeli were the 
shooting stars of political sky and Ruskin and Carlyle dreamt in the philo- 
sophic world. Kipling passed through all these stages without being 
effected. He was the master of his own style, and stuck to it. He re- 
fused to go beyond the present— -the expression which is beautifully put in the 
following two lines of the * Rubayyat of Omar Khayam ”, running thus — 
Unborn Tomorrow and Dead Yesterday 
Why fret about them if Tod y be sweet ? 

Kipling is very popular in the army. He has been called the sol- 
dier’s poet. He speaks in a language that is familiar to them and desnrihpQ 
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« 4 1 , addresses Gunga Din, a regimental waterman — a poor, honest 

ana numDle creature, in a somewhat humurous way — 

“You lirapin* lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din, 

‘ Hi I slippery hitherao * ! 

‘ Water, get it ’ Panee lao I 

You squidgy-nosed, old idiot Gunga Din 

And then appreciates him with the following last lines : — 

Though Fve betted you and flayed you, 

By livin’ Gawd that made you 

You’re a better man than I am Gunga Din ! ” 

[Barrack Room Ballads.] 

u ^ lever that I dare not, etc. from the 

Kupayat of Omar Kalv’n ” how beautifully he puts the fact that as the 
major part or India consists of agriculturists who live on what they grow, 
thus needing but little use of currency, there is no means of taxing except 
Dy salt which has become the Government monopoly. 

Or, take the text of the following song of Kabir, the famous mystic 
weaver-poet of India:— ' 

“ Oh, light was the world that he weighed in his hands! 

Oh, heavy the tale of his fiefs and his lands ! 

He has gone from the guddeeand put on the shroud 
And departed in guise of a bairagi avowed, 

Now the white road to Delhi is mat for his feet 
The Sal and the Kikar must guard him from heat. 

His home is camp, and the waste and the crowd— 

He is seeking the way, as a bairagi avowed 1 

He has looked on man, and his eyeballs are clear— 

(There was One ; there is One, and but One, saith Kabir) ; 

The Red Mist of Doing has thinned to a cloud — 

He has taken the path for a bairagi avowed ! 

These examples show, how deeply, Kipling has entered into the heart 
of Indian life m all its phases. Kipling speaks in a language of common 
men, as there speaks a voice in him “ My speech is clean and single, I talk 
of common things, ” There is a concealment of fine art under the appa- 
rent roughness and there runs a current of pathos under the boisterous 
noise and loud clang of his words which sound true, though disguised in 
the garb of triviality. Kipling is more an Indian than an Englishman since 
he was born in India and spent his early years on her soil. Unlike other 
poets, he is quite “at home” with Hindu tradition and mind. There beats 
a full blooded and vigorous life through his pages. His discovery of India 
is one of the salient facts of modern English literature. And as such he is 
deserving of more respect, more reverence from our side, and to some 
extent we are justified in saying that Rudyard Kipling is an Indian poet. 

Ekhlaq Ahmad, 

// Year, Arts, 
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JlotD inucj) Uo ^ou iknoto? 

1 , 1. — What is the national flower of India ? 

., — Lotus. 

I, 2. — Which is the largest diamond in the world ? 

Cullinan diamond which was discovered in the Premier diamond mines 
near Pretoria, South Africa, in January 1905 and in 1907 was 
presented to the King in commemoration of the granting of self- 
government to the Transvaal, weighs 3030 carats and is the largest 
in the world. It is valued at fifteen million sterling. 

>. 3, — What is the weight of koh-i-noor ? 

„ — It weighed 900 carats when uncut but due to bad cuting it now weighs 
only 103 carats. 

j, 4 . — What is the record speed of the aeroplanes. 

.. — The Schnieder Shield was won by Ft Lieut. Stainforth for flying at 
the record speed 407’5 miles per hour. 

). 5^ — What are the record speeds of the motor cars, motor boats, motor 
cycles and railway trains ? 

— The record speeds of the above things are 272, 124*9, 151*9 and 105 
miles per hour respectively. 

5 , — When did R.lOl disaster occur ? 

— R-101 was destroyed m France on its first flight to India on the first of 
October, 1930. Forty-eight lives lost. 

j, 7. — Which are the longest tunnels in the world ? 

„ — Simplon, Swiss-Italian Frontier is the longest — 12i miles. Then come 
the St. Gothard, Swiss-Italian Frontier— 9| miles and Lotschberg, 
Switzerland — 9^ miles. 

8. — How many are the elements of the Solar system ? Name them. 

.. — Ten — Sun, Mercury, Venus Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus . 
Neptune and Pluto. 

}. 9.““How did the phrase “To pass the Rubcon” came into existence? 

— The Rubicon was a small river separating Ancient Italy from the 
province of Gaul, which was under the jurisdiction of Julius Cassar. 
When C^sar crossed, or passed, the Rubicon in 49 B.C., he had 
taken the first step towards the invasion of Italy hence the phrase 
means to take the initial steps towards the completion of a difficult 
task, from which there is no drawing back. 

. 10.— Who was the secretary of the World Economic Conference ? 

— M. Avenoi, 

. 11.— Which authors adopted the nom de plumes Mark Twain, George 
Eliot, Waveriy, Boz and Q. ? 

.—They are Samuel L. Clemens, Mrs. Cross, Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
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Dickens and A. T. Quiller- Conch, respectively. 

What is the Sphinx and what is “The Riddle of the Sphinx” ? 

~ Sphinx was a monster who proposed a riddle to the people of 
hebes, a town in Greece, murdering all those who could not guess 

lb Oedipus solved it, so the Sphinx put herself to death. The 

riddle was : 

What goes on four feet in the morning, two feet in the afternoon 
and three feet at night ? ’ 

Answer :~Man ; because he crawls when a child, walks when in 
his full strength and with a stick as an old man ! 

13.— For what do the letters £. s. d. stand ? 

L.-The letters £ s. d. are signs used instead of the Latin words Libroe. 

oolidi, Denarii ^pounds, shillings, pence). 

}. 14. — What is 22 ‘carat’ gold ? 

—The mall gold is too soft in itself to serve any useful purpose without 
being mixed with a harder metal. The standard gold coin consists 
of 22 parts of pure gold and 2 of copper alloy; Carat is derived 
from carob the seeds of the Abyssinian locust-tree (Latin Cretonia) 
which were used in early times in the weighing of gold. 

. 15. Who was the captain of Olympic team represen ting India last 
■ , .year 

— Lai Shah, 

. 16. — Name the three generals who were never defeated ? 

—Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great and Lord Wellingdon. 

. 17.— Who was the greatest linguist the world ever produced i 

Cardinal Givseppe Caspar Mezzofanti, who was born at Bologna, 
Italy, in 1775, and died at Rome in 1849. He could speak one 
hundred and fourteen languages and dialects. 

18. — Who was the tallest man who ever lived ? 

—It is reported that in the time of Augustus there were to be seen in the 
Morti Sallustiani at Rome the body of a giant, Posio, and a 
giantess, Secundilla, each 10 feet 2 inches in height. J, Moddleton, 
or the child of Hale, born in 1578, attained the height of 9 feet 

3 inches. 

19 — What is Escorial ? 

-The Escorial is the largest building in Spain. Composed of a monas- 
tery, church, college, tomb and palace, it is built on a height of 
2,700 feet above the see level, about 27 miles north-west of Madrid. 

It was built between 1563 and 1884 by Philip 11 and the bodies 
of all the Spanish kings since Charles V are buried there with the 
catceptions of Philip V and Ferdinand VI. . 
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Q, 20. — If a man stands at the engine of a train travelling 60 miles an hour, 
and shoots a gun whose bullet has a velocity, of 60 miles an hour® 
toward a man standing at the caboose end, will the bullet hit its 
mark ? 

A. — The bullet will merely fall to the ground on leaving the gun barreL 
While the train is travelling at 60 miles per tour, the gun, the 
bullet and everything else connected with the train is travelling 
in the same direction, when the gun is fired toward the rear, the 
bullet has an impulse backward or against the motion of the 
train, sufficient to counter- balance its forward momentum with the 
train. 

Qt 21*— What is the height of the highest tower in the world. 

A. —The Eiffel tower in Paris is 1,000 feet high. 

Q. 22. —What was the first book printed in English ? 

A. — The first book printed in the English language was the v/ork of 
William Caxton, who in 1474 issued the Recuyeli of Historyes of 
Troy, a translation of Raoul de Fevre’s work. 

Q. 23. — What is Esperanto ? 

A. — It is a language which was meant to be international. It received its 
name from the Russian physician Dr. Zamen Nof, He first 
published a treatise on the subject in 1887, signing it Dr, Esperanto, 
meaning hopeful. 

Q. 24. — How it happened that once, when people went to bed on Septem- 
ber 2nd awoke on September 14th. 

A. — The calendar arranged by Julius Cssar by not making sufficient 
allowance for leap year had caused the English date to become 
eleven days behind the right time. Therefore by adopting the 
Gregorian Calendar on September 2nd, 1752, the eleven days 
following it were omitted, so that the next day was reckoned as 
September 14th. 

Q. 25.— What is Saccharin ? 

A.— It is an imide-orthosulphobenzoic acid, a coal-tar product, and is 500 
times as sweet as cane sugar. It is not used as a substitute for 
sugar, bu imply as a sweetening agent when sugar is for- 
bidden, as in certain ^ diseases, or when there is a shortage, as 
for instance, in war-time* It has no value as a food. 
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J^ati'cinal ^tutrent Conference tn 

(CHRISTMAS, 1933) 

TN connection with the work of the Student Christian Movement of India, 
J. Burma and Ceylon a National Conference will be held during Christmas 
week on the premises of the Ewing Christian College. This Conference 
e once in four years. The last one was held in the vicinity of Madras 
and was attended by some 500 delegates with about sixty additional visitors 
wbo^ had come from various parts of the world to attend a World 
on, erence of the same Movement in Mysore where they were guests of 

acn ; the Maharaja. This year we also hope that approximately 

450 will attend the Conference. 

A word about the Movement itself. The chief basis is to enlist 
students who desire to live in conformity with the teachings of Jesus 
ns and who seek to have His spirit in all their affairs. Students 
regardless of the fact whether they are baptized or not can become 
rneinbers of the Movement if they are willing to give their loyalty to Jesus 
^uns . The Movement seeks to help individual students in dedicating 
eir ives to spiritual ends and also gives its alliance to all influences that 
.pt ^ society tba.t will be built after the principles of Jesus Christ. 

^ activities such as corporate worship, discussion groups, 

la service and retreats it helps students in their religious life. Once a 

e^ in ea.i province it holds a camp which is attended by students 

suyingin the colleges of a province and then once in four years it holds 

the onference. Through literature, publishing of a periodical and 

isi s o trave hng secretaries the work of the Movement is advanced 

themtT^^'^"^'’* 16.000, out of which students 

throunfr T" r' """ --try 

familf A, ' °i ^ World-Wide 

“^ost a cf the chief countries of the world have similar 

Christ^ Student 

Christian Federation with the world office in Geneva. 

wi]lcifme5"'''t"®' C-ference in Allahabad men and women students 

Ind-a rh TO k Travancore, Madras Presidency, Western 

India, the . unjab, Bengal. Central India and the United Provinces itself. 
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^ I 

^ ^3111 I 
aoTTT-^^ % ^cfirgr ^ ! 
sjT ^r ^ ®l[*^?r, 

& ■?t i^i 




f 5Ti?cr 

5fR5rR 5ET^ % 

I 


^ il 1^ qf Ir ^ 
5sqqr g^sf t sit® I 

JTf^ nf^ g^ifjT «13T ng— 

^ ^ >fT® ! 


sr?!^ SErfir^RTsif # 

Sll^^f ^ 3515r55 I 

;T5 ^?r ^ SET3TST Sqif^ t 
Isw-lEfTST ?KT ^f%?r gfa I 

^ ^ %g fee 

^ sTOfft irg® i 

ssTi^:® sw ^R 


?5TJTif?rT 
W,K ?t 3Tg55 f®T® ? 
%ij 5??Tt u?r-J7R^ 
feq JTl® 3Tffl55R 1 

gn^'T WM m snrii | 
g^ii ?TR ! 

IfCT^ ^ «?iT^ sEg%?Tf fqKe 

I ^ SCI 3n5^ ! 


[ siigcT |?7fiT sTTRiJft-asarr gq (g-.si: ] 

srfgsfff jn®i 

m ^ 1 8 8fi3r sm ^ wi®r ^^x jt 

i 

%,T sng^^jr fifJTii<Jr % fet^ fe?ii 1 1 

feeoiT % <«r ICC iFcf « gii gfji €i 5fTw tr ! fesg 

t 5^^'^ ^ j,^ 

f %ri 17R5T g?! srtlm %ms | i s^^sc I 



^ sfT 5T 2 Ct I W n^It sroft 5=5i>r3^f^ 

giT %r 

f^.^g s^’af feri'^ % 'jw ^i^f; %a it 
srrqi ^T^ t i 

t ! §|f at g<7 %f?i^ gs’ir ^ %ii «Rn j 

f :»sisT^ Cl ^ SF^iCi 5 1-^ ^ *iC ST^ 

■Ctcfl t ! 

(fjr5y?rR[n} 

t srq^ ifrcff ^i ’T^st *T3t mar (V>Tar |— 

^55^ ^Tf sri^rr ^ C[ ! srqa Jia wfsar it gi^i^r f^ss 

f^'siina I- sra g^ s[^qiT 'sag«a Ir am C 1 

SfT f^aai fra gw la a% g?5r< mat %t I 
^=a qr^ ^rai I ! ?a atai 1 arart q;r s^ta r%i 1 1 

l^a a^ta^ % araqr T%a ara^ qc i?Cf ^ smar arga q^cta % 
^qafa^al 1 

a ma g^r sna^f a; f^a qiaa a^^r ^r str a aiaa, a? 
gtr psi?; ;fCf f r«5=g ilT ata Cl g^ g?fiT faaa-^ra aa aygaa 

a.^al 3Ttar 1 1 

( qar Ct arwarat ) 

sr^ 1 ?a fefe^=^*5r a— 3ra aiCi 5Ta^ a% I m 

^ 1 5 3ra airf wk fjRasafri a;T aia^a %ar fm I— ga 3rli% 

f%a fea asa; tr f 

a’^ faai% aft I srt aa^ fj^ir ftaKoita 

#r|fr ?:C CT?3raar aar^if ar^ ^raif lirfa sraa a sraatrq 
a;5i^ €t a% ga I aa|f % ? It sn^ I srV %i| at aia tr, aa' 
war ! m ! ga | %i| srra feqr at m ! 

aaa % a^aqa ar agatg^ aara ara sraa %r g^^rtr 

ferT gsnl t€tlft mTorr aa at 1 1 ^ tar aia Ct 
I ga ?i£na ar aaarT ar^a aa fa^aa ajT gtr Ct 1 
®f^3, gffTTt ^ar wa srta a^ar | ? gtr la aa arar I 
|^a;Ta?lTt taa aar afearartiaa aat aft i_»r ajt Ct l 
t ara ! aat q^aarni! I la afrg’: araa %a ! 
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3it'i' ORffi=c 31355 €l 5^ §151 §T 
5Tft 33c5 ^ ®rtf^3[5?5 ^ I 

srti §f ®i! 3i^-5® 351% 5n 

3555^5 55:151 31«TT%5 §151 §1 f 

mt 3^51'5 54 55fH5% 31R 5|5I %I 53rr=15’ 5.?:5T §T t 

I qiHiwg, ! wf! 54 mr 3155?h^: I 
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I 31555 515 53«5 551 55^ |%: 51137 Vr^f 5| 5^ 

%355T 5rf^ W.1 35315 %51 1 1 55511: 5555 €l sg[% §'T5't I t 

“ 51W5 =C’3R55: 5513517: ” % %3i:jf5 1.1 355% ^ 5lr 5% ^15 
|5?I 5115 51 5511 55155 5§1 fsi^fil ‘ ^5551 ’ ^15 5 §1 f 

gft^ 551 315®m 5?:5l I, 

5!5(% 5l 5^ 5ff I 5?: 55% ^^551 ^I’^l ?|Wil^5 5 351 ^51 551 ^5” 
551 5^115551 5 51^15%^ 5^5f^§1 311% | 1 

“ 5*f5375l5i[ 5%3i: ! ! ” % ifqg %% I %5 fw ^551 5 

^15 5l5l ^ ER37T I 5§ ^551 3^5 T55I 5§f I f5?^§ 3Tc355Fy 
5151 551 4 s 5 551 5If5 311% ^ 55155 ^ 3|ai 5 ;| 55 % | 55|55 551 

^51%^ 55 3^3551 515 4s5 15513^ 515 % ^5it 55 Cni % feq 
5?II^!I?t W §151 31I51?155 1 1 ‘ l55lls ’ 551 55SI5 1 % “ 3^351 ^3551 
551%5515ir§%r| c51 c5f 55T35 55^1 511 f1^ §1511 | ” 5155 5% 

f 5 ^ (paradoxical) £1515 §l 5 l I f5% ^15551 5 ir a#5if 5 :j 5 apgi 
I 1 m 5155 551 5Ic5«% 5§ | r55 35! ®7f ^51 55T %55l5r §T 5 I | 
?5l ft! % sn^f551 3715 sm §1% 511% I 551 «%f55T 3II?f! :3RfV 
Item*! 5555 £t?pr% ^ #«3f ®>f555C t sTf%s 5i?<n 1, 3^ 

§4! ^55 51551 % ¥115! %! 3»35fel% §1% ®5%! 1 1 
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^ 5 ri 1 1 f:g sui^ | giV 

^ ^ s^i%f'^ % 3i®»T q'Cf 3!T I sifTi q;f% ^ 3ii?nrr 

j I *?% EKT55TT il ^fir ^ ^ ^ ^55^ !■ »??: 5:3 ^5?i 

I ^^Toi ERsca) t, I ^«n ^r^s % 

^ct^ f I Ct ^ 5 ^t %i JT 5 i^i 3 ^r I t 

fee 5 f>isq' ^ qjr ^ if^ e ^Jf t I 

‘ !5Tr^ ’ ^ flig: %.r u^i^; sq^p %?ir I s — 

“Our sweetest sou ge are those, 

That tell of the saddest thoughts.” 

nuT^t Ct fe qjc Is^rarw ^re^r srnm 3 Tsr??ri 
’Jfrii 5 I «rf qflra gfi ‘q^^qfn jg ,%’ m qraq; jtC? 

' ^i 3 r ^ fee^ qji’CoT q. 5 qfTf cc'?i q^i ^ spi^?; 

ci«TT qjie si¥jT^ ^tm tfefeefeegifr $ fee 
fee wqf ^ T^?fir 1 1 e»?j?rr I; 3 tt% ii er q^fe ^ 

tfe ?:eJTfei ft wa sriijsr?: 1 ^izz( feife 5155 

^:jRT j e??r e|w tift j q?: eff r^sqi ^ ^?q-^ ft 

qft ^iqr qft e^iiq? ^ '^n efviq; ^TifT, ??Rr Ct ffCf q>m^i 
q?T feq?T ftt eqe ! 

---^# 51^ ^eftftlr 
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BfiTT lifqjT OTTe I qrq €t qe| ft Isr | ( '4 i 

qj’c e'« 1 


Ift 4 gfr m tm 4 3 ?t^ 4 «xy, ?e <rr 3 r 4 t ftft ?ft 
^ snsai %> 4 f, 5 e 4 ^rCf i m ft gee-T 

eiiT «rr, fe ffte?T 4 g^-qj^qtrr ft fem^ Cwt stC^ i 
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®t(3T> ! cTIiT, fffSfr i?H mi3ft i gl m w 

^ 5^?: ^ Ct ^r i I % C( 1 1 
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^J7 ? ft rTf Iri ??II— ^C ^‘ir-liTr^ 

fil!iici^> 1 1 

(H) 

m ! arrftnR f?cr t 

ii??! ! ftft sTTJji ^ gri”^ 5ST ff tgj | i ^ 

#3ir^ ^?:*nr d?:i sr^Ef gn^riri i ^ji?| 

^ 3Tfiwi5T €t iR- I sirairrar Jicr mr, i 

i^i 

fH ifii^ri^ m 3rJT?r t ^ ^ ffs^fW 

JTiCf gt?fr I 

ft n;^ ill BwiI fiv:i ifef sr^nt 

5ri^ HIH tr t fe| 2% ^f'^z gif fft^y 1 1 

fti fn»i ! gl Jif^i: wfi rrf!(f r?^55Tm ffT f 
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^r?»T ^ q;T=!i^ qiE5ii5Jr % jiKw ^ qt^cr 

t » 37q^ qq ^3qqqfe;?r qftsn? % qq?Wl ^ 3fqT?ft 

*i ‘ftfesfrq’ ^Tt icnqT 1 1 ^tr% q*o % qif qf srq 

WT sTiqr t sItE: ^his^ 3'q-fe^q qq *m q;?: q;|qr 3ft q^qrq 

§ 3TqR !gisr qjT 3ig¥iq q;f:cn[ 1 1 

51^ ^ q;q» ift»f sncT:^^ siqt q.n^ j| qo gfy 

’surrqif: qq qf ^ j gfi^g: qjt q^ 3ftR qs^Rf: |?qr qt 

%.T qq mir qfg H siqqt qrai | q o sfx t 

Simq ^1^^“ 

‘^T m^q ^ qfi| t arq %i| ssufsaq: qr qtf ? 

¥iiq % qq^srsrt ’I 

tr^q t q;tT— 

3 nq«^ f.qr ^ # '<o)^qft nm fiqqt? ^ giq fqsqV 
tl jrfq ^ ^ sf}T 

% %®i| ^ q^ 4ir qifV t r i^ ^ ¥iffq snq qisrq; qsf figq^ f 
fe: ^ feq gnfqqr ^SRST %^i’ f 

‘ 3i=5^T t?i 5^rq ^ 3JT saf; ^ 3R«^ q qi^T I qwiqTT 

g?tnr Ct qs^nr i 

tr^q ^ tqfeso' qqo qo qp^ (%?n 1 1 ^ 

qqq 3qf;of fan 1 1 qq^f^ 1 ^Rqr qf: ^ ttqf’: 3^ 

q^rq t ^q qqjq I I ^ 8?%^ f qlo? 

q^iq wit qqn'V ?l fqq sw^m I fqr % 3?qq k im q 3 ir 

! q^fg qqqjT gqqq^ mqt qi^ qo . 5tV ^ 
fqqr 3q^ fir55 5Tlffq SR q£ ? qjqsqt 5 ft % 
arq^i" 3q% ^§r— 









r ^ 3n>7^T ^i«TcTT ’Jc g*at ^ 

f^5iw?r ^5f5ir 1 1 § vim i;riT?!i ^ETciT l i 

% fe^ ^i sTif r I ”? 

^ 3ir«T^ %.i| s?ir% m m.^ ifrCf i fee ^ 3ii<?% 

gJlJff t fe ^ 5^tT fllTrf??? ^^f!I ll g'55 ;T 

STRT %T ^ ^ '?^ra)[?T tR 'le ■f !fe?^f % gjqft 

sfi ^r^sRi »i 

’Effe? ^'i trd^r ssjjt <7m «rt^i %tI: ^C5S 
jmsrlf j ^ w %^5r g gf^Jn?r ??iE5j?rr mvt 

I, ^eg- 1 ^ flt fqggv ,1^ 1 1 JSTfg 3^5? & % 

^JTtTV stf't 5RT I ’I 

‘ff?i sisr 5IW %r 3rn^ i qe?§ qfe itg?rr ^ it? ii 5 f|r^ 

sTiq^T fe?}T m %1[ §>iTr i :4 t I, ^m^ 

qil ^ife war frrtll ’j 

§ jwi; «Tw 3ii3iJTr at % 59ri55 W'e l> fe^ g^ 

^ I stqrti # gft?: feerrfti gnr «55f %?rr ’\ 

^S ^ ft n^fe a ^ H5I ^*1 yieoT f^?jr % i 
5i^r5TT 1 1 ^GOT ^5 af ^ 1 1 q«r ft 15 ft it srur 

^ ?)%*Tra[T ^7 7^ 1 1 T^aai^ <1% stiiiT ^ ^nr 

? F sriawT 17^ % in% gnr^sV ^T t| 1 1 «rra;T5T ft ftgnaat 

3iRr ^fsat^ a%1f iRft I mV^ ??i ftt 

j%nw! % feft TK^ aia ^r a| 1 1 g?| mvm^ qa 
3TW^I!?T tt ? 

i:^ TiTW ft «7o ^aram 5ft >j:^ ^of ifn»3f «ft#r, ocf? 
sfaRsr stIt gtift ^ qfft a?7i g-afesf T5iTffga.fq|r qjia *7?: 
T4?3 ai fta ft TTif a ^ sfa# gfrt ^q? S3^\f 3| |i 

5J<k ft sragrra qfttat srf fisgoj ^ ftair?T5«| } 

«nRia2:ftmcga^i^fte3riftafara%1f5niar, q^g ft 

ft arrft a? sn 1 1 ^ isafgiTT ^r sgaft a?! 

^ STTf T q|:^ Tift I , 

qgt qq asTt ^ qiT ftft qi55r ftiirft ftr sft 

*7^ I sTift ^ ^5iqT< Tirf;q qq 1 1 'i® sft ^itfft t 

• %r anft qiT — 
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»t{^ % (fo 

w sfTi% ¥rs ?KTfrr 'grrf^ I ( 

«r «ftui^ w ft ,r« gaftSB 
w anrr *iga srsf fan ?<,r to to w c=n h4 

ftw fTOf at g»% aft-araiw agf fi,a a*ft f 

aft «ra aft a^i fer » tswi sfetma to 
«at-H wft a fta. at ft fa% fta ft aft wft ? ait g>, g^ raaft 
a«a TO:.ft afaa aft 1 ^ ft ^ ^ 

STRm »T ^ 1^ p ®>»ff 

1^ ^ '™ 

^ ’"^t ft aft , ,gr^ ^ 

arat^ra ft aft aij aaati aig<f,^ftga ^Paafiro 

^ ^aftiaaa araa 5:a, „ 


_ .^ _ _ ^ !f 1 1 ^ % arrs ^ I ( ^w % ^ ^ _ 

JNr ^ ^ jflf qnc x« ^ 
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srfrfSrT 1 1 fqr m mmvit sSfew 

^3iM 1 1 #<Trf4! % ^ S as: ^sms( ^ *3^ 1^ 1 1 $N wii 
f«!W 3nT5f^ f ^ ^ sS «ifT Cf 

%r ^ ^fr sffN: 1 1 S 3 r»iS 

^?r WJT S ^ t|| I sETTsi ^ griS S amS fw.T’C 

S =i;| I ^il fl^srurg?: i^^rrS S fr sirai 1 1 55 S t?i^ ^ 

irl, 1%?: ¥ft ^i| %^rc iw 5r sir’ll; sirsr 
S I iriS ^ S sri^w S |iS 55 nt I SsiT^??r serr^Rr S ^ 

«Kf^ ^ ^ ^rfBRI ^ I SRT*Tk |iS sitt 

55 S ?r«n ^ ^f|?r gid sfS 1 

S s:^ cTs: 1 f« ml «?pS S ^ fr^Y i 

53 S JT srrai % ^ ^ 1 3T?cr S % S 

3rK ^ 3Tk tR 5 «I% I ^ % 4t?r’C “31^ qfe 311^ 

auRT <nqS ^ i^3il qS I JR ^ tr q aiqS qf^sR %.i 
S I q|q I'?: |r srrS *R m % q?! ^qr wira SY ssnY 

sft I qs# fqr wi^ «n fe uiq S qr?^ q^reS aqqr, qr^ S 5 b:?rb 
ir snqS ^ q^Rt ^^ §Y smq) 1 ^"kS Q>=qS% q^ ^TqfY % 
^qii^ qt qq I % srqqY ST^ffT q^ flV q^S q I 

jftq?: S ^ fS 3Tqf S ^Y R ^t qq sft?: 

qRT qR % feq ^ q.f^ mx SfR?^ ^q \ ajifa^q ^ 
tiqj^ ^q 5 ^ ^iqi u qitS ^ fq; qq: qr 55q5ft 

q»i qp( feq 3?f q^qr » q;®qi5c ^iT^q arrc 1 ^ qTt ^Ef^w qiT |;| ' f 
q^R qqi ^RT srfqj S 531^ JIT 3fiq, qqi fqjr^T ^T s[^q 

qR % 3 Rqj qjq qmf % ffq S qsY i 

^ q.^=rW 5 q 5 ^qq qpftqq; 5f|qq ^fiqq ixm 

qiqq 5Jqi I qq sYr % qRqTfqq qq sqsr^H; %.t ^5®q5?E: aiqqi 
q^ sik EERjrq q;=t 353 q^fR tlY smr \ qifsqq q^C q% qi' tiqq^IfTf 
R* SlSF.ejt qY ,^5?nqf ?iqi fEOSi^K OTiRTwq a^q ilS 
3qT 1 S[T*n qsr sw^feq qq% gfq-qgr3 qr Rfsqq qw^ qi!% 
% Rf mx m^: SiqjRqq qsiY f3r^% JTf?: 50FC 




( It ) 

^ 0:4 ^ f;?i— 

:^?r ftjilcn io ^ 3iiq %i oisEii^ graiw’^Jf % o«rq: 
5rw?T 3if^T=t:-5T5[ ^ nm armgotn ^4 sfr^ci^ % 

sno^ ?mT 3Tro siset f%gT?ft ^ 5ji?i 

5T nl, STl?: SHOT 'R55;^q ^ #055^ Eff ftlUPT 51^^ 5?r4f?T 0^ 
*1:1 1 1 3ig t gff j ano^i sri'i ?.ji ^ 1 1 ^groRwit *0^! % 

i^feRr 5^^ 5Frq^ o^feqf %i 4V sir l ^ sio sT4t % srr 

5:55 qs 5 c s^?!T I 3 Tg’^ gj^'nr I sTfo^R sf^ f% “ g^s-o^sk 

4^ or 4^5r sq qre ^>7^:<if 

STT ^Ctl I sir qfr I, os^Jicn qi?T n I § srsr sq^ 
gflqjT ^ gs^r gqqm— sfqqm q^^nr I 

arrriRgK qriiqg:?: sps sT s% I ^t;n ^ srW t % 

sq^iq^sfT^frjJc^ 55it I 


( ^ *?qj 5?qtJr q»5qsnsiq; li^ ) 

[ s»srq;-^o ] 

mm ( qrsr ) 

3ffl) f:® iitt^rq ^ 4Nf S 

fe?4V tw ^ q»?q4t ^ 1 1 qjq^l' fira g^s?? %t 

^snjq q^ siqcft^ fl qrosl sist^q 1 1 i:sfecc srrq s>itf %i 
•aim^ qR^ %i ’i/t 'erirotn ? i qjjqqR q^ ois^iis ses 

qqrit I s — 

qR$q4t qji sntr 

K oire31«¥ 03:10 SCO 4t«» feff ^k ffk fes 1 

^ fn^JT qN;^ i^w3^%qjg€k «K5Fq4t I 

\ sisi sii^^RSisr grSR' sTo'k’c mn? 1 
« sftwi!!: ^?q Tw ir^ ?m SKt^^ <?3qf^»T ) 






^ SITOWIf «JRIR5 

^ i%iT 
^ct?f^;r ^Jf^^ srRT55i 

^1 ^Sn ^*?T, ^«n i[^T| ^(3[ ^ ^ 

% hs f^^jfT, ^ % C5t if^riJiT 1^ «B?qr^ <fq 

5t3?ili ^ % «it «w?5^r^.i ¥IT?1 

qifflw ^ sr*!^ qvPi#^ # 5rm«< ^ 

^fw 1 1 

??r sRJq^ % ^3ffr|r55^ ^ ^r jKf?i^( |jiti- j ^ 

3Ttr «J5[T ^ ^ ^ i ^ 3 :r(; ^JTlfisr 

% ST^ 55ir ^:f?auraf 1 1 

qsr-sqgfR ^sa q^ 

k flW|;iT^qf, 3I5555?C(|^q;oa qjTqq), 

I? snfe^ sri^jT Tr» ^i?F5r, 

5^w— Ji?:^qw j 



^ ( ^55j ) , 

^T 5r^ ^55^5? jT'OT I iff ^ I 
<7?: q-§i^ m\ irrai!? ttifi??? ?> tCt 1 1 jj^kf ^ fn®! 
^ ?i?r ff jt % srr^r qF7:?fr 1 1 

'ilifT ^ sr foT^rf i ?jg^} Ji 

^ff 1=^ rrr^ qfcTT^r I ^ tR git |q: 3?^ 

a§if si*7«T ’557:^ fisif %T %^r w,^. nn^ j| r?3^?:ir 

it qof^si 


^ *71^1 

^r^T IIF55T3IT %i i^r 7:1 tr i 
! 2 =^w ^rqT?R f%g!^ ^ r 

«W ijJT ^ ^TRT t I n'tR S't ^ qiS qjT | ^.?ir^ 

Tj;^ % ^I 5 |-| J % 5Ei?;cTf it JJ^rfqj S-CT q.7: 

7;iwr ^55— “I !7¥i> ! ^ | .,| 

^ m ^mt hi 3Trtnt% %i’ a^,T wi i 

^ ^7:r3r%tr \i ^ ^ i 

5%TI3r % qjqpiTf flSTfr # q:qj 

m !' f WI? ^ fe, 5rt ^ ars ft titw |r Tift i 

’CTsfr m f , m^t gf^ ftt wft Jt tfiti 

?rFft ei ft aiT^R^ IWI q!?: ^ tj;qj 
^fqitir Tjgrff ^ qfftt ft sji fft/j | 

“37^ ! 31^^ ] {■’ ,|.t: :?igR ft q-| 

T65iq:T ft)?; i 

fSR sj^^q'^grt ft ftn ft ^gr ft F gv^ift qg: ^j?; % 

^TPcTqj ft 3fqftt 5!?fe ^ g;5-||; | ' 

^SnT y ^ mft! fcfer w^ Ttm ft m— 
y r. TFt^f. qrx f ft'^oT ! tisrr g'^sr^^qr: Rtjf ^i-g srrft ! 5 a 

ftTr'SwT ^%} itH, I 




% 555 *T5T I m %%ni ^ 

ftt55T I fn ^T f a: TRn % ne arm | % nfr il 

!t| “5;*^or ^ ffesT ;mf, 5^55 ^m w.%^ f ’’ 

• g,i«i5r1f 5K?:5cisi5^— qt ^r f, 

®Rfft %«r few I 

“ m^tsi ! ” q;?c !|^5 k f^EHT qjV.or 4V qgni ft 
fe?ir \ 5^5i: %i^— 5i«i^, 3t*T5 fTpi 1 1 

^ g^g €t 5«i^ ?nq;ft i5^r g^ ^ g^ir q?: 

(fiFT qRt ^«ir #f »Tt l 






*T3«?T 5if^t?i5y I, ^ 5R««F.5^.c!r ^ ^.| ^i?:ot |, 

f%f3 HvnJT ^I'coT ^ ^ 3!qinr f^*giT-5r,% ^f.t <jpf?r?}r 

3'wiq- ;r^ 1 1 

®n5r ?fT ^.JT 5^-5»\g?r-s35;m w I'gst?! aiftr % a;5R' 

«5rr«r5r I, sri ?nrr ^ — sirh firgr, sricnf^g 

'ssft 4i 3T<7% ^ra- ft 3TO«?;55 frCf tt i 

amft fft^irf sll?: ¥[i^ '7T3?fft^K sr^r, gjqft ^ 

^K fft3r5T arm 3?q^r %r sr gVmar ^gi 

I, ai?q«r 5?! 1 1% ^T ng^?r srqft fg=nra 5^< «Ti^ 
q?: srnqqiK qCi t!3«^ t 5sim%g q»tr rsi i 

tJi ^«?fr ^fg % ^^sari qt q;?ft i ftr I ^ 

%,^«Tq qr- t, s^sqTr ^iw^gg: sqfgvng- sni^ 
sft?: quqcir ^K R«?: I ark fa¥»\ t 3Ticir*ft«^Hr aft^c 

^sqffipr q?: 1 

q% %l| JRg«q arqft q;Tq ^tK5J3T ^q5! WJfqi | 

m *5itf^q ta> q^s qf arqft fq^T^f qf a^qqi a3g^ ^ifqTr q.^ 
qr%qf mftt iraqf q?: srf'srqn: afar mqjai, arqrft cfRsmisJf, 

asi^Njisrf, q^ gqqr ?ftqi:|ja^ 

Rg^qi q^: arfqq.r^: sm q^ft ft <jjjf ^%qT i am ^aq 




^ wi g,sti I; JI^ ^|f ^ 

3«n: ^fim ?::fi h l ^ srgis % ^jrft 5r :^> 

«j»i^T ?^KR, 3»!l^ ?3fl1r %r q^ifeg' ^T?!f 

^ ^1*1 ^f?fr ^ 5nn 1 

sr|?r ^ j?3^ «T?l^n g# I r^.s'a ^il % %.i| ^^»7T?r ^ 

S5fea I, fg st«ft % ftit trc ^55 ^ cg^r I ! i:g 
^?ir% 'tftg ’Ti^rg I m i:g arrg# 3:g% & ^ ®mf ar|mi«qr 
1 1 ig gpr smt % ^t^rf €f | di ®:g 

^ gHTT^iW 51^ SET^RT ^ 3:1 1 T ^gi sTr^r EEI?f ^T% 

^ si^r ^r fg^: q^: gm ^ Is | cfi fg ^«f3 Ct '=«'7n"! 

^*T ^1 1 1 

If gq qi^ qqr q;T?i'> | ? snwrqgr q:i sraigrr ?i-?^ 
?3TR?f^ST qir 3i¥nq «5sq %t sTisqjgqT €t #■< g srRrr 1 1 qg? 
tt q:rq-f Tf^^qf %i «\ qq ■ytw «3: s^tit 1 1 ngcq z?n^ k 
%T ^ q^g Ct q! sRqjqsr % q^pi|q ^r^vc 

®rq^ ^rfsq 1,1 3^ 5imi 1 5lt3: JPKI^; Ct STlft Ic 

gqqi 1 1 

sn^-flST % srqiq e 3:i|r il sq^ gfl?: qfrf%qf ss 
3ii# Ki^ ^f 3T# fo: ^qiqf % ^ 3iffl ftsg't sfk fm 
^(f qf 1 1 ^3: sgrraql qjT gin q;3: st55^ 1 1 

qjrr^qf % g?Tq^i| 3T 3n^ ^ ^3:%^ 3:g^ ^ q;^ 3qf;ij 
^^3! giJaRT t qf | fqqi^r gfqq q^ srflqjR 

qigf 5Rr sn^'flgr % q?qf qj qgojq;q: siqq sriqq.j !jx|%,^5x''l 

qqfq 1 qf? 3:i| ^ 3Tqq 

% gri5% q3:ffii?T ix w^ | qt fq^^q ^r? qg 3:,^^ 5f?qqi% %]■ air 
$iqi 3nq3||' I sg ^rqq s^iqii fq^qi3r 3?|3c qq s^6i5 q^sfif ‘srqjj'qf qr| 
fq3l'«3:q q;3: ^^qi I 

87^ gqrT qrTqqq €i st ^{ |, q^ i|;sfj % 3?Rf|.7r q:n 1 1 
q?tfq igqqq ^ qqf' % qgt ^ TTifiqq; us w | , 

w% wtqqq' il qqfq STT^fq tr 1 # rfs?.| q^f k k^mfi^i'ii 
■^iqgm qq qjq ipf ^q % qgl37R qrqi | l 
f F% j| qfqqj qt qgl g^jqi 1 1 e^f 

q»|3;q gilcq(qsi qji gmiq ^ 1 1 





SfOT, I* I, SE^K, I f jg ^ 

r^ ,«• ^ i I 

^iTa-a'f^ u. •»..** ^ ^"cinr »rq^ 3fiq%r W% 


q?il^ gi| (^.^Tf) 
%r ^sTrsfr 3 ,,^^ . 

qTi' gf § I 

■^^qlrt qjj JT tljq; ^ ^ 31 ^ 

5 «R d| q;r ^TIII | , 

% sr-g^T?: 5rr«^ | 

STTW ®Tfti?ff m q^r |V5T?:i | | 

^ ^T g*^t 5:3; STR^r t 5 rt ?n 

% I ^ % «HiI ^ ^ 

a||?c g^qrqr ,5^^ ^ 
1 1 ^ ^=5^ % ^ 

^T qf ?jT I,, 




^ fftw «I3I I 1 STjI % >IT5JJT V5f?i I t 

^ 5J^Tdsi5|55 S?l?l|-saf^ ^'l 

I 1 ^ ^ 

1® g!ff l^i ^ ^ ^ * 

3T3: 3IH5RJT ^i^?rfe; ^«i| 

I sr^im 5rfe%T -QfgraT sfi’C 55 w ^ 

i0jR?T 5ii^ %T sraii; ? 

U '^f't ^ 'iNtritT ^Cf ft at 

^ V ^fi[ % !OTif{f«fm Ssi^isir^sf 

w?: ftai I > 

^ 15 ^ ^ li feci l»n» l?s^T ^Ci 


